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the time; and the example of the Dominicans, the settlement of Fran-
ciscans in university towns, the entry of learned men into the Order, the
policy of Elias as general minister, and the consistent encouragement of
the Papacy, all helped to hasten the change.

Two events of decisive importance in the intellectual history of the
Order occurred in 1231: Alexander of Hales entered the Order at Paris;
Robert Grosseteste became lecturer to the Franciscans of Oxford,

The first Parisian house of the Friars Minor was at St Denis and had
no direct connexion with the university; but the increase of their numbers
and the accession of students and masters, such as the "great theologian,"
Haymo of Faversham, c. 1223, led them to seek a home in the university
quarter. The great convent which they built at "Vauvart" (Jardin du
Luxembourg) fell (1229), apparently before it was finished, and the friars
moved subsequently to their famous convent of the Cordeliers. The impor-
tance of the accession of Alexander of Hales to the Order was two-fold:
he was perhaps the most distinguished professor at Paris, and he was at
the time regent master in theology. As he continued his courses in the
Franciscan convent, the Franciscan school became one of the public schools
of the university, and the friars obtained the right to have one of their
members among the regent masters in theology.

The fame of Alexander of Hales, "the master and father" of the Fran-
ciscan School, as Bonaventura calls him, rests on his Summa, which, based
in general on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, was the first attempt on a
large scale to incorporate in Christian theology the newly-discovered
Aristotelian philosophy. The work, which Bacon describes as a "horse-
load,'"' was unfinished at his death (1245), and was soon superseded by the
works of later theologians, who built on the foundations which he had laid.
Grosseteste, who was undoubtedly the most influential man at Oxford,
and probably the greatest scholar of his time, was induced by Agnellus,
provincial minister of England, to lecture to the Franciscans at Oxford.
He was a whole-hearted supporter of the movement in favour of learning
in the Order, and used to say that "unless the brethren devoted them-
selves to study, the same fate would befall us as had befallen the other
religious, whom we see, alas, walking in the darkness of ignorance.1" He
exercised a profound influence on Franciscan learning, and became the
founder of a new school of thought, whose chief representatives were Adam
Marsh, the first Minorite to become regent master at Oxford (c. 1248),
and Roger Bacon,

The characteristics of this school were independence of judgment, the
use of the experimental method, the study of mathematics and physics,
of languages, and of the text of the Scriptures in preference to the
Sentences. Dependence on authority is placed by Bacon first among the
obstacles to the progress of true philosophy, which is defined as the effort
to "arrive at a knowledge of the Creator through knowledge of the
created world." For dependence on authority he would substitute